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Abstract 

This paper explores the potential of cultural-historical activity theory (CHAT), 
to provide new insights into community service-learning (CSL) in higher edu¬ 
cation. While CSL literature acknowledges the influences of John Dewey and 
Paolo Freire, discussion of the potential contribution of cultural-historical ac¬ 
tivity theory, rooted in the work of Russian psychologist Lev Vygotsky, is no¬ 
ticeably absent. This paper addresses this gap by examining four assumptions 
associated with activity theory: the rejection of a theory/practice divide, the 
development of knowledge as a social collaborative activity, the focus on con¬ 
tradictions in and across activity systems, and the interventionist approach 
aimed at transformation. 


Resume 

Cet article explore le potentiel de la theorie de l’activite culturelle et historique 
(CHAT) afin de donner un nouvel apergu de l’apprentissage par le service 
communautaire (ASC) dans un contexte universitaire. Bien que des etudes sur 
le sujet de l’ASC reconnaissent les influences de John Dewey et de Paolo Freire, 
l’absence dune discussion portant sur la contribution potentielle de la CHAT, 
enracinee dans l’oeuvre du psychologue russe Lev Vygotsky, est flagrante. Le 
present article comble cette lacune en examinant quatre hypotheses liees a 
la CHAT : le rejet dune ligne de partage entre la theorie et la pratique; le 
developpement des connaissances comme activite sociale et collaborative; la 
convergence des contradictions a l’interieur des systemes d’activites et entre 
eux; ainsi qu’une approche interventionniste visant la transformation. 
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Introduction 

Increasingly, universities in North America are implementing programs like commu¬ 
nity service-learning (CSL) to strengthen their connections with local communities. CSL 
has been an educational practice and philosophy for several decades in the United States, 
and has been taken up in Canada more recently (Chambers, 2009). The number of CSL 
programs in Canadian colleges and universities grew from six in 2005 to around 30 by 
2009 (Charbonneau, 2009). Service-learning has been described as part of a larger move¬ 
ment for civic engagement in higher education in the US (Saltmarsh, Hartley, & Clay¬ 
ton, 2009) and as a component of community-university engagement (CUE) in Canada 
(Jackson, 2008). 

CSL research has been situated theoretically in literatures about experiential educa¬ 
tion, social learning, student development, and liberatory education (Chambers, 2009). 
But references to sociocultural learning theories like cultural-historical activity theory 
(CHAT) are noticeably absent in both Chambers (2009) and in the work of commonly 
cited U.S. writers (e.g., Dan Butin, Barbara Holland). This paper addresses this gap by ex¬ 
amining the potential contributions of CHAT to discussions about CSL as a form of peda¬ 
gogy in higher education, and by developing an analytical framework that could be used 
by students and instructors in community-based inquiry. CHAT is appealing because, like 
other approaches embedded in a dialectical tradition, it aims to understand howto create 
the conditions for full human development (Chailkin, 2012). Following this introduction, 
I discuss community service-learning within higher education and the conceptual frame¬ 
work provided by CHAT. 

What Is Service-Learning? 

During the last quarter of the 20 th century, community service-learning emerged as a 
“popular and powerful educational philosophy and pedagogical approach that integrated 
academic subject matter with applied social engagement and critical reflection” (Cham¬ 
bers, 2009, p. 79). In curricular CSL, students participate in an experiential learning activ¬ 
ity with and for a community organization, and they reflect on that activity to gain “further 
understanding of course content, a broader appreciation of the discipline, and an enhanced 
sense of civic responsibility” (Bringle & Hatcher, 1996, p. 222). Service-learning programs 
are located around the middle of a continuum that stretches from volunteerism (closer to 
the “service” end) to internships and field experience (closer to the “learning” end). CSL 
programs sit in the middle of this continuum because they attempt to strike a balance 
between service and learning aims, and to equally benefit both the provider and recipient 
of the service (Furco, 1996). The partners involved in CSL (usually not-for-profit and vol¬ 
untary sector organizations) and the goals of learning (usually focused on social and edu¬ 
cational as well as vocational goals) also differ from other experiential learning programs. 

Butin (2007) presents four models of community engagement (including CSL): tech¬ 
nical, cultural, political, and antifoundational. The technical perspective emphasizes 
questions of efficiency, quality, efficacy, and sustainability of engagement initiatives such 
as community service-learning. Cultural perspectives privilege the affective, ethical, and 
formative aspects, while political perspectives are concerned with issues of competing 
constituencies and their manifestations. The antifoundational perspective begins from 
the premise that truths are always local, contingent, and intersubjective, and therefore 
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CSL provides opportunities for rethinking our taken-for-granted world. Butin asserts that 
as long as each discipline meets its own academic standards for legitimate teaching and 
scholarship, different forms of CSL can flourish. 

Mitchell (2008) identifies two similar models of service-learning described as tradi¬ 
tional and critical. While the traditional approach is described as emphasizing service 
without attention to systems of inequality, a critical approach aims to “dismantle struc¬ 
tures of injustice” (p. 50). The models identified by Butin and Mitchell raise important 
questions about the diverse ways in which CSL has been framed conceptually and the 
implications of these approaches. 

The Conceptual Framing of Service-Learning 

In presenting a multi-level conceptual framework intended to guide initiatives in Ca¬ 
nadian educational institutions, Chambers (2009) links different CSL approaches to a 
continuum of aims for programs, which range from philanthropy to social transformation. 
John Dewey is seen as a key contributor to service-learning theory because of his prag¬ 
matic philosophy, his concerns about democratic participation, and his student-centered 
educational theory (Deans, 1999). Service-learning literature embraces Dewey’s idea that 
effective learning requires contextualization through application and experience, and his 
view that education as a social phenomenon serves to reinforce the aims and methods 
of society (e.g., Fredericksen, 2000; Hugg & Wurdinger, 2007). Researchers commonly 
justify programs using Dewey’s idea that education and learning are processes of growth, 
characterized by active experimentation and reflective thought. Social psychologist, Da¬ 
vid Kolb’s characterization of experiential education as a process whereby knowledge is 
created through the transformation of experience has also been influential (Kolb, 1984). 
Kolb’s theory is linked to the tenets of CSL as a learning approach that requires both ac¬ 
tion and reflection (Chambers, 2009). 

In addition to Dewey and Kolb, Brazilian educator Paolo Freire’s ideas about liberato- 
ry education have also provided a theoretical anchor for many service-learning programs 
and courses (Chambers, 2009; Chovanec et al. 2012; Kajner et al., 2013). Freire advocat¬ 
ed learning situations that are collaborative, active, community oriented, and grounded 
in the culture of the student (Deans, 1999). While both Dewey and Freire saw develop¬ 
ment (of human nature) as a dynamic and fluid process taking place at the intersection of 
individuals and their worlds, Freire’s goals included a revolutionary restructuring of the 
political and economic status quo while Dewey promoted incremental social reconstruc¬ 
tion (Stetsenko, 2008; Deans, 1999). 

Although Chambers’ (2009) and Butin’s (e.g., 2006, 2010) works provide useful over¬ 
views of the CSL literature, discussion of the potential contribution of CHAT rooted in the 
work of Russian psychologist Lev Vygotsky is noticeably absent. This is unfortunate, since 
Vygotsky’s project and CHAT support the argument that service-learning and other forms 
of experiential learning are not only important but also necessary in today’s world, where 
the idea of knowledge as an abstract and autonomous reality detached from issues of real 
practice, history, and politics is increasingly untenable (cf. Stetsenko & Arievitch, 2004). 
CHAT has been described as a “cross-disciplinary framework for studying how humans 
purposefully transform natural and social reality, including themselves, as an ongoing 
cultural and historically situated, materially and socially mediated process” (Roth, Rad¬ 
ford, & LaCroix, 2012, p. 1). 
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Vygotsky and CHAT 

In opposition to the idea of “mind as container,” Jean Piaget, John Dewey, and Lev 
Vygotsky share the view that social and psychological phenomena exist in the realm of 
relations and interactions, and they see learning as an active endeavor rather than as the 
passive transmission of knowledge (Fenwick, Edwards, & Sawchuk, 2011). In contrast to 
the Cartesian dichotomy of subject and object—person and world—socio-cultural theories 
offer a relational ontology. Human action is understood as “the foundation and core real¬ 
ity of development and learning, mind and knowledge”—individuals learn through acting 
“in and on their world” (Stetsenko, 2008, p. 479; emphasis added). 

Vygotsky and his followers proposed that human activity—“material, practical, and al¬ 
ways by necessity social, collaborative processes aimed at transforming the world”—is the 
basic form of human life and relation to the world (Stetsenko, 2008, p. 483). In the 1930s, 
Vygotsky’s focus on “object-oriented action mediated by cultural tools and signs” was a 
key contribution to the development of what is now referred to as first-generation activity 
theory (Engestrom & Miettinen, 1999, p. 4). He, along with Leont’ev and Luria, studied 
the historical, political, and cultural processes of learning and development. In the second 
generation of CHAT in the 1970s, Leont’ev and others brought more focus to collective 
activity, in contrast to Vygtosky’s earlier emphasis on individual action (Neiwolny & Wil¬ 
son, 2009). In the third generation starting in the 1980s, Engestrom elaborated a broader 
concept of activity to include interacting activity systems, and he applied this broader 
framework to new phenomena (Engestrom & Miettinen, 1999; Lompscher, 2006). 

The focus on activity systems directs attention to who is carrying out activities (divi¬ 
sion of labour), what tools are at their disposal, which cultural norms and rules govern 
their performance, and what are the desired outcomes. In a formal teaching-learning 
context, this may involve introducing students to knowledge as a cultural tool for solving 
problems encountered in practice and requiring them to reconstruct knowledge through 
their own activity (Stetsenko, 2010). Revealing activities hidden behind abstract concepts 
makes these same concepts meaningful, while also transforming knowledge into some¬ 
thing that is both tangible and practical. 

CHAT assumes that the experience and knowledge of previous generations—evident 
in objects, norms, values, and other aspects of culture—mediates human interactions 
with the world (Lompscher, 2006). People transform their conditions, aiming to produce 
and reproduce conditions for their life (Chailken, 2012); learning thus involves an ex¬ 
pansion of an individual’s realm of possible actions (Roth et al., 2012). CHAT has much 
potential for educators because of this focus on development and learning practices. Its 
interdisciplinary approach 1 also holds promise for the development of new conceptual 
tools for tackling important theoretical and methodological questions in the social sci¬ 
ences (Engestrom & Miettinen, 1999; Sawchuk et al., 2006). CHAT studies examine the 
histories of systems and relations among material artifacts as well as their divisions of 
labour, cultural norms, and rules; in short, “how things came to be as they are, how they 
came to be viewed in ways that they are, and how they are appropriated in the course of 
developmental trajectories” (Fenwick et al., 2011, p. 9). 

The following key features of CHAT are helpful for analyzing the place of CSL in uni¬ 
versities and provide an analytical framework for students and instructors to use in com¬ 
munity-based inquiry: 
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• rejection of theory/practice divide 

• assumption that the development of knowledge is a social collaborative activity 

• interest in examining overlapping activity systems with a focus on contradictions 

• interventionist approach aimed at transformation as opposed to adaptation 
These four features are elaborated below. 

1. Rejection of Theory/Practice Divide 

CHAT encourages a dialectical approach that challenges mutually exclusive catego¬ 
ries like individual-collective, mind-body, subject-object, and structure-agency (Roth 
& Lee, 2007). The idea that human activity is culturally mediated challenges the boundar¬ 
ies of categories like these, demonstrating their co-constitution (cf. Niewolny & Wilson, 
2009; Sawchuk et al., 2006). For example, as opposed to the dichotomy between theory 
and practice that is reproduced in much academic writing (including CSL research lit¬ 
erature), CHAT represents theory and practice as different forms of knowledge. While 
everyday concepts help us make connections between natural phenomena and human 
experiences, theoretical concepts are seen as part of an organized system of intercon¬ 
nected concepts, based on generalizations that can be used to reveal aspects of the world 
not otherwise apparent (Guile, 2010). The process of learning thus involves using the 
generality contained by a theoretical concept to restructure our use of existing theoretical 
and everyday concepts. 

The idea that learning is always contextual encourages us to pay greater attention 
to relationships between spheres of formal learning in school, college, or university and 
informal learning in other sites. In studies of experiential learning and school-to-work 
transition, societal activities are seen as a legitimate object of learning, rather than just 
texts, which are often perceived as isolated from the life activity of students (Miettinen, 
1999). By structuring opportunities to move between school and work-activity systems, 
experiential learning programs like CSL enable “boundary crossing” by students across 
multiple spheres of activity and promote the development of connective skills (Akkerman 
& Bakker 2011; Guile, 2010; Guile & Griffiths, 2001). 

The role of instructors is to frame community-learning projects for students, to pro¬ 
vide developmental direction, and to help them integrate their in-class and out-of-class 
learning (cf. Beach, 1999; Miettinen & Peisa, 2002). Community partners play an impor¬ 
tant role in supporting the development of students by acting as co-educators. The goal 
of CSL is thus to encourage the development of networks of learning that involve socially 
shared intellectual work around the joint accomplishment of tasks (cf. Miettinen & Peisa, 
2002). Rejecting the dichotomy between theory and practice is a critical first step in en¬ 
couraging this kind of reciprocal and dynamic learning. 

2. Knowledge Development as a Social Collaborative Activityz 

The idea that learning can be effectively structured around cross-disciplinary net¬ 
works of heterogeneous learners (Miettinen & Peisa, 2002, p. 305) is consistent with the 
activity-theory assumption that we learn about our worlds and our possibilities through 
interaction with others and materials created by others (Edwards & Mackenzie, 2005). 
Social, historical, and material relations underpin what we think of as individualized 
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thinking, meaning, emotion, and higher mental functions (Fenwick et al., 2011). CHAT 
approaches thus provide insights into the relationship between knowledge as the posses¬ 
sion of individuals and knowledge as the collective activity of communities of knowers (cf. 
Toulmin, 1999). 

For example, Vygotsky’s concept of zone of proximal development (ZPD) highlights 
the importance of a learner’s interaction with more knowledgeable group members. ZPD 
refers to the distance between an individual’s actual developmental level, as determined 
by independent problem solving, and the level of potential development that they could 
achieve through collaboration with more capable peers (Vygotsky, 1978). The possibility 
of new, more sophisticated actions in collective activity can also emerge when individu¬ 
als collaborate with peers at the same level (Roth & Lee, 2007). Engestrom (1987, p. 174) 
broadened ZPD to include collective-activity systems, redefining it as “the distance be¬ 
tween the everyday actions of individuals and the historically new form of societal activity 
that can be generated” from contradictions within activity systems. Thus, the study of an 
activity system becomes a “collective multi-voiced construction of its past, present, and 
future zones of proximal development” (Engestrom & Miettinen, 1999, p. 10). 

These ideas help us think about curricular CSL (i.e., service-learning embedded in 
a university course) as a pedagogical approach that creates networks of learning with 
university and community members. Community partners play an important role in ori¬ 
entating students as they relocate themselves in activity systems with different objec¬ 
tives, rules, divisions of labour, and related artifacts (Guile & Young, 2003). Similarly, an 
appropriate role for CSL units within universities involves supporting students, instruc¬ 
tors, and community partners in negotiating the boundaries of multiple and sometimes 
contradictory activities (cf. Beach, 1999). The CHAT ideas discussed above stimulate in¬ 
structors to think about their courses and students’ experiential learning projects as op¬ 
portunities for knowledge production that use the expertise potentially available through 
network collaboration (Miettinen & Peisa, 2002). 

3. Contradictions In and AcrossActivity Systems 

In the third generation of CHAT, developed by Yrj o Engestrom, contradictions between 
activity systems are seen as vital forces for change and development (Akkerman & Bakker, 
2011). Contradictions are defined as “historically accumulating structural tensions within 
and between activity systems,” rather than problems or conflicts (Engestrom, 2008). For 
example, in Roth and Lee’s (2007) study of a Grade 7 environmental-science class project, 
the authors note the contradiction between the desire to produce quality work outside of 
the classroom as students engage with community members and the school requirements 
of completing curriculum within a particular time frame. When contradictions become 
exacerbated, questions emerge, actors struggle, negotiate and accommodate, learning oc¬ 
curs, and people and practices are transformed (Fenwick et al., 2011). 

Versions of CHAT that begin from a closer reading of Marx’s work 2 highlight contra¬ 
dictions within and across activity systems that are rooted in capitalism (Livingstone, 
2006; McDermott & Lave, 2006; Sawchuk, 2006). For example, Livingstone (2006) re¬ 
minds us about the fundamental contradiction between the continuing socialization of 
the forces of production (including knowledge production) and the privatized relations of 
ownership of the means of production. 3 Similarly, Sawchuk et al., (2006) suggest that the 
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credential-granting process in education is subject to the kind of contradictions between 
use-value and exchange-value that are inherent in the commodity form of knowledge pro¬ 
duction—“alienated learning produces the learner as a commodity” (McDermott & Lave, 
2006, p. 107). 

This kind of analysis of contradictions within higher education activity systems pro¬ 
vides a rationale for CSL as a pedagogy that increases students’ control over their own 
learning and refocuses learning on the improvement of the social world, as opposed to the 
attainment of credentials (cf. Miettenen, 1999). The focus on contradictions also points to 
the transformative learning that is made possible through experiential learning opportu¬ 
nities as a result of contradictions both between and within activity systems. For example, 
the object of higher education activity systems (e.g., research publications in academic 
journals) and the traditional education values (e.g., competitive individualism) are likely 
to be in tension with the object of organizations in the not-for-profit sector (e.g., meeting 
community needs with limited resources) and values (e.g., social justice). As instructors 
and students work with community partners to resolve these contradictions, transforma¬ 
tive changes can be sparked in individuals as well as in their respective organizations. 

4. CHAT as an Interventionist Research Method 

Following Vygotsky, CHAT research has interventionist aims—to encourage “expan¬ 
sive transformations” whereby the objects and motives of the activity are reconceptual¬ 
ized collectively to embrace a wider horizon of possibilities (Engestrom, 2004, p. 150). 
This approach appeals to praxis-oriented research groups internationally—for example, 
the Laboratory for Comparative Human Cognition in San Diego, USA, the Centre for Ac¬ 
tivity Theory and Developmental Work in Helsinki, Finland, and the Centre for Human 
Activity Theory in Osaka, Japan. Expansive cycles of learning and development contain 
processes of internalization related to the reproduction of culture and externalization, 
when groups resolve contradictions in activity systems (Engestrom, 1999; Engestrom & 
Miettinen, 1999). CHAT research methods combine the active participation of research¬ 
ers with the monitoring of changes in participants, as exemplified in Worthen’s (2008) 
study of garment workers’ process of developing knowledge useful for navigating their 
workplace. Learning thus involved an increase in the individual or group’s “action pos¬ 
sibilities” (Roth et al., 2012). These analyses of everyday learning networks and the per¬ 
spective of subordinated people provide insights into alternative spaces of knowledge 
production (Livingstone, 2006; Sawchuk, 2006). 

CHAT is described as involving a “radical localism” based on the potential for change in 
every local activity of the society (Engestrom, 1999). At the same time, an analysis of inner 
contradictions can provide insights into how larger sociopolitical and economic struggles 
mediate local practices, subjectivities, and learning (Roth & Lee, 2007). Transformation— 
not simply adaptation—is at the core, since people are believed to come to know them¬ 
selves and their world through the processes of collaboratively transforming it in view of 
their goals and purposes (Stetsenko, 2010). Reflecting its roots in a dialectical tradition, 
CHAT research is intended to become a part of the further development of the human 
practices being studied, rather than remaining outside those practices (Chailkin, 2012). 

Still, it is important to note that tensions exist between more adaptive and transfor¬ 
mative orientations within CHAT research (Fenwick et al., 2011). Sawchuk (2006) sug- 
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gests, for example, that Engestrom’s concept of expansive learning “can never be fully 
achieved within the current institutional form of capitalist schooling” (p. 244). Other 
writers express similar concern about the continuity between activity theory and Marxist 
ideas because of conceptual slippage and neglect of wider patterns of social relations in 
which particular activity systems are located (Jones, 2009; Avis, 2009). 

The diversity of CHAT approaches may also be positive for encouraging CSL pro¬ 
grams—which seek to enlist higher education instructors across a diverse range of facul¬ 
ties and disciplines—to move beyond the dichotomous labels of traditional and critical 
(cf. Mitchell, 2008; Butin, 2006). Fundamentally, CHAT’s praxis-oriented research is 
consistent with program goals of improving teaching and learning. It could also provide a 
model for CSL students working with community-partner organizations in learning net¬ 
works that include instructors and community partners. Engagement in everyday learn¬ 
ing networks encourages participants to challenge the “dominant (and dominating) ide¬ 
ologies that surround people’s ideas about learning and their orientation to knowledge” 
(Sawchuk, 2006, p. 245). 


Concluding Comments 

The preceding discussion asserts that CHAT provides useful theoretical tools for think¬ 
ing about CSL in terms of activity systems. Engestrom’s work, in particular, directs our 
attention to the intersecting activity systems involving students, instructors, and commu¬ 
nity partners in higher education and not-for-profit organizations. The four key assump¬ 
tions of CHAT discussed above are consistent with the goals of CSL and help to reinforce 
it as a critical and reflexive pedagogy. 

This paper arises from the recognition that, while Dewey and Freire are commonly dis¬ 
cussed as influences in literature about CSL, CHAT references are noticeably absent. This 
is noteworthy, since some of the ideas associated with Dewey and Freire and CHAT coin¬ 
cide: for example, Dewey’s belief that effective learning requires context through applica¬ 
tion and experience, and Freire’s commitment to learning situations that are collabora¬ 
tive, active, community oriented, and grounded in the culture of the student. Engestrom 
and Miettinen (1999) suggest that several ideas of pragmatists like Dewey have common 
features with activity theory. 

However, subtle differences have also been discussed. For example, Guile (2010) ar¬ 
gues that Dewey’s view of reflection as a method for connecting theory to practice differs 
from Vygotsky’s idea of reflection as a process that unifies theory and practice—Dewey 
viewed mind and world as “unified through transaction rather than constituted culturally 
and historically through human activity” (Guile, p. 82). Furthermore, writers question the 
attempt to reconcile activity theory with Dewey’s pragmatism and the neo-pragmatism 
of writers like Rorty (Arce, 2006; Moraes, 2006). 4 Further, Stetsenko (2008) argues that 
Freire provides a less-detailed account of the history of human development (anthropo- 
genesis) and of individual development (ontogenesis) than do CHAT scholars, and under¬ 
theorizes the notion of human nature. 

While more in-depth comparison of these thinkers would be beneficial, this paper 
has outlined key assumptions of CHAT in order to provide a pedagogical rationale for 
CSL programs and analytical tools that can be useful in research about and through CSL. 
CHAT confronts contradictions in activity systems by directing attention to the socio-po- 
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litical and cultural-historical contexts in which individuals (including students, instruc¬ 
tors, and community partners) are immersed, as well as the unique positioning and agen¬ 
cy of these individuals vis-a-vis their contexts (Stetsenko & Arievitch, 2004). It constructs 
service-learning as an activity that assumes an “inextricable link between practical and 
theoretical, material and mental, political and intellectual, social and individual” (p. 60). 
CHAT combines an ideological/ethical commitment to social change along with an his¬ 
torical materialist commitment to studying phenomena as they unfold (Stetsenko, 2008). 

In addition to providing tools for academic researchers, CHAT provides important 
tools for CSL students and other participants to reflect on their experiences. For example, 
analyzing differences in the objectives, rules, norms, mediating artifacts, and division of 
labour across different activity systems is an essential first step toward engaging in the 
creation, development, and transformation of their learning and working conditions. 

Endnotes 

1 Chailkin (2012) suggests that the dialectical tradition with which CHAT is associated 
“cuts across the disciplinary boundaries (which originated in the nineteenth century) 
that differentiate the social sciences in the twenty-first century. For example, psychol¬ 
ogy is usually understood as the study of individuals; sociology the study of groups in 
society” (p. 36). 

2 CHAT research varies widely in the extent to which it engages with Marxist ideas. Saw- 
chuk et al.’s (2006) book was written partly to promote more critical engagement with 
these ideas. It is consistent with concerns of writers like Jones (2009) and Avis (2009) 
about the neglect of wider patterns of social relations in which particular activity sys¬ 
tems are located in some of the CHAT literature. Engestrom and Miettinen (1999) also 
include chapters that address the relevance for CHAT of Antonio Gramsci’s ideas (Co- 
lucci, 1999) and Bourdieu’s ideas (Hayrynen, 1999); Daniels (2004, 2012) also draws 
on Bernstein, known for his sociolinguistic theory of language codes, to inform CHAT. 
But it is fair to say that paradigmatic tensions persist between more adaptive and 
transformative orientations within CHAT work (Fenwick et al., 2011). 

3 Cautions about the growing emphasis within government policies on a privatized 
knowledge market are voiced by critics, who argue that knowledge should be seen as a 
gift exchange involving the circulation of ideas rather than as a commodity exchange 
(Bullen, Robb, & Kenway, 2004; Kenway, Bullen, & Robb, 2004). 

4 For example, Maria Marcondes de Moraes (2006) suggests that Rorty exhibits episte¬ 
mological skepticism and hyper-contextualism and thus fails to challenge the depoliti¬ 
cization of education. 
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